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of ancient glory which still survive in the classic regions 
of Greece and Italy, but few, comparatively, are acquaint- 
ed with the vast and magnificent edifices which belong to 
9 once powerful, but now degraded Spain. There is a feel- 
4 ing of veneration excited by the recollection of the times 
when Greece and Rome were mistresses of the world, 
which well accounts for the strong interest that still is, and 
always will be felt, in relation to every thing connected 
with the earlier ages of those nations; and it is not there- 
fore, to be wondered at, that descriptions of the Temple of 
Minerva and the Parthenon should be foundin almost every 
book of travels published within the last halfcentury. But 
it is certainly somewhat surprising that so little is known 
in relation to Spain, particularly when it is remembered as 
the birth place of a long line of heroes; and at one time the 
chosen residence of romance and song.. It may be that the 
present degradation of unhappy Spain has produced the 
apathy that is felt concerning the remains of her former 
mwunificence, but from whatever cause this proceeds, we 
believe there are few who will not derive gratification from 
the annexed description of the accompanying plate. The 
j Alhambra is situated in the Province of Grenoda, one of 
( the most delightful regions in Europe. It was built some 
centuries since by the Moors, and was, while that nation 
held Spain under its dominion, the favourite residence of the 
Moorish Princes. The following description, from the pen 
of an accomplished traveller, is so close, accurate and full, 
that we almost seem to behold the Palace in all its beauty. 
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© DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING. 
Tue palace, according to the description given by Swin- 
bourne in his travels, appears to have been a most magnifi- 
cent and astonishing edifice. The court to which you are 
first admitted, called the Communa, or del Mesucar, i. e. 
the common baths, is an oblong square, with a deep basin 
of clear water in the middle, into which is a descent by 
two flights of marble steps, and having on each side a par- 
terre of flowers and a row of orange trees, A peristyle, 
paved with marble, runs round the court, and the arches 
are supported by pillars ina style different from all thé re- 
gular orders of architecture ; and the ceiling and walls are 
incrusted with stucco fret-work. Iy every division are 
Arabian sentences of different lengths, denoting ‘‘ There 
is no conqueror but God;” and “ obedience and honour to our 
Lord Abouabdoulah.” The ceilings are gilt or painted, 
and the colours still retain their freshness : the lower part 
ofthe walls is Mosaic, disposed in fantastic knots and fes- 
> toons. The porches resemble grotto work ; and that on the 
‘o vight band opens into an octagon vault under the emperor’s 
palace, which forms a whispering gallery, communicating 
between the offices of both houses. Opposite to the door 
by which you enter intothe Communcis another leading 
into the Quarto des los Leones, or apartment of the Lions, 
which is an oblong court 100 feet jong and 50 broad, en- 
compassed by a colonnade 7 feet broad on the sides, and 
10 atthe end. Two porticoes or cabinets about 15 feet 
Square project into the court at the two extremities. The 
© square is paved with coloured tiles, and the eolonnade with 
white marble. The wolls are covered to the height of 5 
— feet from the ground, with blue and yellow tiles placed 
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lumns that support the roof and gallery are of white mar- 

ble, very slender, fantastically adorned and irregularly dis- 

posed. The ceiling of the portico is much more highly fi- 

nished than that of the Communa. The capitals are of va- 

rious designs. Amidst the varieties of foliages, grotesques 

and strange ornaments, there does not occur the slightest 

representation of animal life. About each arch is a large 

square of arahesques, surrounded with a rim of characters 

that are generally quotations from the Koran. Over the 

pillar is another square of beautiful filligree work ; and 

higher up is a kind of wooden cornice enriched with carv- 

ing as much as the stucco below. Over this projects a roof 
of red tiles, which disfigure this beautifulsquare, and which 
has been lately added when the Alhambra was repaired. 

In Moorish times the buildings were covered with large 

slated and glazed tiles, some of which still remain. Inthe 
centre of the court are twelve ill-formed lions muzzled, 

bearing upon their backs an enormous basin, out of which 
rises another of a smaller size. When the pipes were kept 
in order, a volume of water was thrown up, which, falling 
into the basins, passed through the lions, and was discharg- 
ed out of their mouths into a largerreservoir, communicat- 
ing with the jets d’eaux in the apartments. This fountain 
is of white marble, adorned with festoons and Arabic dis- 
tichs, to this purpose, ‘* Seest thou not how the water flows 
copiously into the Nile.” ‘This resembles a sea washing 
over its shores, threatening shipwreck to the mariner.” 
“This water runs abundantly to give drink to the lions.” 
«¢ The Nile gives glory to the King, and the lofty moun- 
tains proclaim it.” ‘‘ The fair princess that walks in this 
garden, covered with pearls, ornaments its beauty so much, 
that thou mayest doubt whether it be a fountain that flows 
or the tears of her admirers.”” Beyond the colonnade, and 
on its southyis a circular room used by the men as a place 
for drinking coffee, &c. And it was refreshed in summer 
by a fountain. The form of this hall, the elegance of its 
cupola, the cheerful distribution of light from above, and 
the exquisite manner in which the stucco is designed, paint- 
ed, and finished, exceed all powers of description. In this 
delightful scene, it is said, Abouabdoulah bled the 
Abencerrages, and caused their heads to be struck off into 
the fountain. At the head of a court are two rooms, which 
are supposed to have been tribunals, or audience chambers. 
Opposite to the Sala de los Abencerrages is the entrance 
into the Torre de las dos Hermanos, or the tower of the 
two sisters, s@ denominated from two very beautiful pieces 
of marble laid as flags in the pavement. This gate exceeds 
all the rest in profusion of ornaments, and in beauty of 
prospect, which it affords through a range of apartments, 
where a multitude of arches terminate in a large window 
open into the country. In a gleam of sunshine, the varie- 
ty of tints and lights thrown upon this enfilade are uncom- 
monly riéh. The first hall is the concert room where the 
women sat; the musicians played above in four balconies. 
In the middle is a jet d’eau. The marble pavement is 
much admired for both the size of the flags and evenness of 
the colour. ‘The two sisters which give name to the room 
are slabs measuring 15 feet by 7 1-2, without flaw or stain. 
The walls, to a certain height, are mosaic, and, above, are 
divided into neat compartments of stucco, The ceiling is 
a fretted coye. For preserving this yaulted roof, and some 
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1 THE ALHAMBRA. cheequer-wise. Above and below is a border of small es- | other of the principal cupolas, the outward walls of the 
WuiLe all who are in any way conversant with general cutcheons, enamelled blue and gold, with an Arabian motto | towers are raised 10 feet above the topsof the dome, and 
Literature, are familiar with descriptions of the monuments | @ bend, signifying “ No conqueror but God.” The co- | support another roof over all, so that no injury can be occa- 
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sioned by wet weather, or excessive heat and cold, From 
this hall you pass round the little myrtle garden of Linda- 

raxa into an additional building constructed at the east end 
by Charles V. His admired motto, ‘‘ plus outre,” appears 
on every beam. Thisleads te a little tower, called El to- 
cador, or the dressing-room of the Sultana ; in one corner 
of which is a large marble flag, penetrated with holes, 
through which the smoke of perfumes ascended from fur- 
naces below ; and here, it is supposed, the Moorish queen 
fumigated and perfumed her person. The emperor caused 
this room to be painted with representations of his wars, 
and a variety of grotesques, which appear to be copies or 
imitations of those in the loggie of the Vatican. From 
hence you go through,a long passage to the hall of ambas- 
sadors, which is magnifieently-decorated with innumerable 
varieties of mosaics, and the mottos of all the kings of Gren 

ada. This antichamber opens on the left hand into the 
Communa, and on the right into the great audience hall in 
the tower of Comares, which is a noble apartment, 36 
feet square, 36 high to the cornice, and 18 from thence to 
the centre of the cupola. The lower range of windows is 
15 feet high ; the walls on three sides are 15 feet thick, 
and on the other 9. The whole wall is inlaid with mosaic 
of many calours, disposed in intricate knots, stars, and other 
figures. In every part various Arabic sentences are re- 
peated. 

The lower floor of the palace consisted of bed-chambers 
and summer-rooms ; the most remarkable of which is the 
king’s bed-chamber, which, by means of a gallery com- 
municated with the upper story. The beds were placed in 
two alcoves upon a raised pavement Of blue and white tiles; 
but it has been repaired, and probably altered by Philip 
V. Inthe middle a fountain played for refreshing the apart- 
ment in hot weather. Bebind the alcoves are small doors 
that lead to the royal baths. These cansist of one small 
closet, with marble cisterns, for sashing children, two 
rooms for grown-up persons, and vaults for farnaces ayd 
boilers that supplied the baths with water and the stoves 
with vapour. The troughs are formed of large slabs of 
white marble; the walls are ornamented with party-co- 
loured earthen ware, and light is admitfed.by openings in the 
covered ceiling. Ata small distance is 4 whispering-gal- 
tery, and a kind of labyrinth, said to have been designed 
for the amusement of women and children. One of the 
passages is fenced off with a strong iron gate, and called 
the Prison of the Sultana ; but it was more probably in- 
tended for preventing intruders from climbing into the wo~ 
men’s quarter. Under the council-room is a long slip, 
ealled the King’s Study; and adjoining to it are several 
vaults, said to be the burial-place of the royal family. In 
the retrospective view of this sumptuous paluce, we need 
not wonder that the Moors think of Grenada with re- 
egret; and that they should still offer up prayers, every Fri- 
day, for the recovery of this city, which they regard as » 
terrestrial paradise. 





A beautiful eye makes silence eloquent; akind eye makes 
contradiction an assent ; an enraged eye niakes beauty de~ 
formed. The eye speaks a language, in which there canbe 
no deceit, nor can a skilful observer be imposed upon by 





looks eyen among politicians and courtiers. 
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THE SOUVENIR. 
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SELECT TALES. 


How many a thoughtless maid and youth, 
Who slight the stern rep roofs of truth, 
Are led to pause, reflect, repent, 

By fiction’s softer blandishment. 








THE SPECTRE’S VOYAGE. 


Tuene isa part of the Lake of Geneva, between 
the city and the little village of Clase, which is call- 
ed “ The Spectre’s Voyage,’”? and across which 
neither entreaty nor remuneration will induce any 
boatman to convey passengers after a certain hour 
of the night. The superstitious notions current 
among the lower orders are, that at that hour a fe- 
male is seen in a small vessel crossing from Gene- 
va to Clase ; that the vessel sails with the utmost 
rapidity in a dead calm, and even against the wind; 
that to encounter it is fatal ; that the voyager lands 
from it on the coast of Savoy, a little beyond the 
village ; that she remains some time on shore mak- 
ing the most fearful lamentations ; that she then re- 
enters the vessel, and sails back in the same man- 
ner; and that both boat and passenger vanish as 
they enter the river Rhone. 

Curious to ascertain the circumstance which gave 
rise to a traditionary story so singular, I made in- 
quiries among the boatmen and other persons who 
seemed most under the influence of the terrors 
which it excited, and from them I gathered the 
particulars of the following narrative : 

In the sixteenth century, when the whole of Eu- 
rope was one theatre of lawless violence, when 
might was constantly triumphant over right, and 
princes and soldiers only respected the simple 
principle 

‘ That they should take, who have the power, 
And they should keep, who can ;’ 

the little republic of Geneva was distinguished by 
the zeal and patriotism of its citizens, and by the 
firmness and valour with which they had preserv- 
ed their independence against the successive at- 
tacks of the Emperor, the King of France, and the 
Duke of Savoy. Fhe ducal coronet was at the time 
worn by Charles Emanuel, surnamed the Great, a 
prince naturally of a feeble constitution, but of an 
enterprising spirit; of great talents, both military 
and political, of undaunted courage, and of insati- 
able ambition. His troops were the bravest and 
best disciplined in Europe, and had enabled him 
to seize, and retain possession of, for some time, 
the fairest provinces of France. These advantages, 
together with the proximity of his dominions to 
Geneva, rendered him by far the most formidable 
foe with whom the republic had tocontend. Their 
differences in religion added to the causes, politi- 
cal and geographical, by which the national hatred 
between the Genevese and the Savoyards was kept 
alive. The reformed religion, which, in 1533, had 
been introduced among the former by William 
Farrel, was finally established by John Calvin, in 
1536, while the subjects of the Duke of Savoy con- 
tinued to be the most zealous and bigoted adhe- 
rents of the church of Rome. At the period to 
which our narrative refers, peace existed between 
the two parties; but the duke continued to keep 
an army of observation on the frontier, under the 
commard of one of his most experienced generals, 
the Count of Martigny ; and the republicans jea- 
lously guarded their walls against any treacherous 
attempt on the part of their neighbours. Occa- 
sional bickerings would nevertheless take place be- 
tween the citizens and the soldiers. The latter, 
however, usually conducted themselves with by 
far the most temperand prudence. A coarse joke, 
or a bitter sneer, atthe formal dress and demure 
deportment of the Calvinistic preachers, was the 
utmost outrage in which they indulged; while the 
others, with all the zeal of new converts, no sooner 
crossed the frontier than they demolished the cros- 
ses which were set up on the road side, frequently 
put to rout a family of peasants as they were sing- 
ing their evening hymn to the Virgin, tore down 
the lamp and ihe picture, and trampled contemp- 
tuously upen all the sacred relics they could find. 
The Count of Martigny never failed to take sum- 
mary vengeance upon such of the offenders as fell 
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into his power, and even to visit the sins of the 
guilty upon the innocent. Wherever a cross had 
been torn down, he erected a gibbet, and hung 
up the heretic over the consecrated spot which he 
had violated. The inexorable severity with which 
he pursued this sanguinary mode of retaliation, 
rendered him an object of the utmost terror and 
detestation to the Genevese; and he shared with 
the devil and the pope, the benefit of the curses 
with which they closed all their religious exercises, 

The favourite recreation of the Genevese then, 
as now, was to make excursions, either alone or in 
small parties, upon their majestic lake. This 
amusement had become so much a custom with 
them, that the most timid females were not afraid 
to venture alone, and at night, in a small skiff, with 
which almost every family of respectability was 
provided : and on a bright moonlight night, the 
broad blue bosom of the lake was beautifully di- 
versified by the white sails glittering in the moon- 
beams, while sweet female voices would be heard 
warbling some popular melodies, the subjects of 
which were usually the praises of the lake, or the 
achievements of their patriots. It was on such a 
night that the incident with which our narrative 
commences occurred. The moon was riding in an 
unclouded sky—unclouded except by those light, 
fleecy vapours which hovered round the form of 
the queen of night, increasing rather than dimi- 
nishing her beauty. ‘The lake seemed one sheet 
of silver, and numerous little vessels, passing and 
repassing, gave it a delightfully animated appear- 
ance. In one, which seemed to be venturing nearer 
to the coast of Savoy than the others, might be 
seen a light and delicate female form, and on the 
shore which she was approaching, a little above 
the village of Clase, stood a soldier, whose uniform 
bespoke him to belong to the army of Duke 
Charles. 

The lady landed, and the soldier hastened to 
meet her. ‘ Dearest Isabel,’ he said, ‘ blessings 
upon thy generous, trusting heart for this sweet 
meeting! Ihave much to tell thee, but that my 
tongue dares not utter all with which my mind is 
stored; and if it dared, it is not on such a night as 
this, so bright, so beautiful, that tidings dark as 
mine should be communicated.’ Isabel, who had 
laid her head upon his breast when they met, start- 
ed from him and gazed with the utmost terror and 
surprise at the unwonted gloom which darkened 
his countenance. ‘Theodore, what means this? 
Come you to break the trusting heart which beats 
for you alone? Come you to cancel your vows— 
to say that we must part forever! Oh! better 
had you left me to the mercy of the wave, when 
its work of death was half-achieved, if you reserved 
me only for the misery which awaits upon a broken 
heart, and blighted and betrayed affections’— 
‘Sweet, dry these tears!’ replied the Savoyard ; 
‘while I have life, lam thine. I came to warnthee 
of sure but unseen danger. The walls of Geneva 
are strong, and the arms and hearts of her citizens 
firm and trusty; but her hour is come, and the 
path of the destroyer, although secret, is like her 
own blue Rhone, which hides itself for a time be- 
neath the earth only to spring forth more strongly 
and irresistibly than ever.’—‘ Thy words are dark 
and dreadful: but I do not know of any cause for 
fear, or of any means of avoiding it, if it exists.’ 
‘Fly with me, fly to my own rich vales in fertile 
Italy ; there with thy heart and hand reward my 
love, and think no more of those grim walls, and 
sullen citizens, with souls as iron as their beavers, 
and hearts as cold as the waters of their lake”— 
*Oh! no, no, no: my father’s head is gray, and, 
but for me alone, all his affectiuns, all his hopes ar 
buried in my mother’s grave. He hates thy creed 
and nation. When I told him that a stranger had 
rescued his daughter from the wave, he raised his 
hands to heaven and blessed him. I told him that 
that stranger was a Savoyard: he checked his un- 
finished benediction and cursed thee. But if he 
knew thee, Theodore, thy uoble heart, thy con- 
stant love, methinks that time and entreaty would 
make him listen to his daughter’s prayer.’—‘ Alas! 
my Isabel, entreaty would be vain, and time is al- 





ready flapping his wings, loaded with inevitable 


ruin, over your devoted city and its inhabitants. 
Thy father shall be safe—trust that to me—and 
trust me too, that what I promise I can perform, 
But thou, my loved one, thou must not look upon 
the horrid face of war; and though my power ex- 
tends to save thy father from injury, it would be 
easier to save the wall-flowers on the ramparts of 
thy city from the foot of the invader, than one so 
fair, so feeble, from his violence and lust.’—* Who- 
e’er thou art,’ she said, ‘ there is a spell upon my 
heart which love and gratitude have twined, and 
which makes it thine for ever; but sooner would I 
lock my hand in that of the savage Martigny him- 
self, when reeking with the best blood of Gene- 
va’s citizens, than leave my father’s side when his 
gray hairs are in danger, and my native city when 
treachery is in her streets, and outrage is ap- 
proaching her walls.’ 

These words were uttered with an animation and 
vehemence so unusual to her, that Theodore stood 
for a moment transfixed with wonder; and before 
he recovered his self-possession, Isabel, with the 
velocity of lightning, had regained her skiff, and 
was sailing before the wind to Geneva, ‘Curse 
on my amorous folly !? he exclaimed, ‘that for a 
pair of pale cheeks and sparkling eyes, has per- 
haps ruined a better concerted stratagem than ever 
entered the brain of the Grecian Sinon. I must 
away, or the false girl will awake the slumberirg 
citizens to their defence before the deed is done ; 
and yet, must I devote her to the foul grasp of ruf- 
fian violence? No, no, my power is equal to save 
or to destroy.’ As he uttered these words, he ra- 
pidly ascended the rocks which skirted that part 
of the lake on which he stood, and was soon lost 
among the wild woods that crowned their summit. 
The principal events of that night are matters of 
history, and are universally known. The Savoy- 
ards by means of an unexpected attack during a 
period of profound peace, and aided by internal 
treachery, hoped to make themselves masters of 
the city of Geneva. The citizens, however, had 
by some unknown means obtained intelligence of 
the designs of the enemy, and were prepared te 
repel their attacks. Every street was lined with 
soldiers, and a band of the bravest and most deter- 
mined, under the command of Eustace Beauvoisin, 
(Isabel’s father,) manned the city walls. The 
struggle was short but sanguinary—the invaders 
were beaten back at every point—their best troops 
were left dead in the trenches—and about two 
hundred prisoners (among whom was the Count 
de Martigny himself) fell imto the hands of the ci- 
tizens. The successful party set no bounds either 
to their exultation or their revenge. The rejoic- 
ings were continued for three successive days. 
The neighbouring country was ravaged without 
cessation and without remorse ; and all the priso- 
ners were ordered, by a decree of the Diet, to be 
treated as felons, and hanged in the most public 
places in the city. This decree was rigorously and 
uarelentingly executed. The Savoyard soldiers, 
without any distinction as to rank or character, 
suffered the ignominious punishment to which 
they were condemned, and the streets of Geneva 
were blockaded up by gibbets, which the most ti- 
mid and merciful of its inhabitants gazed upor 
with satisfaction and triumph. 

The Count of Martigny, both on account of his 
rank and of the peculiar degree of hatred with 
which each Genevese bosom beat against him, was 
reserved to be the last victim. On the day of his 
execution the streets were lined with spectators, 
and the principal families in the eity occupied sta- 
tions around the scaffold. So great was the uni- 
versal joy at having their persecutor in their pow- 
er, that even the wives and daughters of the most 
distinguished citizens were anxious to view the 
punishment inflicted upon him, whora they consi- 
dered alike the enemy of iieaven and of themselves. 
Isabel was not of this number: but her father stern- 
ly compelled her to be a witness of the dismal 
scene. The hour of noon was fast approaching, 
and the bell of the cathedral of St. Pierre heavily 
and solemnly tolled the knell of the unfortunate 
Martigny. ‘The fatal cavalcade approached the 
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in the eyes of the Genevese soldiers as 
by the side of the victim ; but most of the 
spectators, especially the females, were melted in- 
to tears when they beheld ‘the fine manly form of 
the prisoner, whose youthful beauty seemed bet- 
ter fitted for the royal levee, or a lady’s bower, 
than for the melancholy fate to which he was about 
to be consigned. His head was bare, and his light 
flaxen hair fell in a rich profusion of locks down 
his shoulders, but left unsbaded his finely ropor- 
tioned and sun-burnt features. He wore the uni- 
form of the Savoyard army, and a star on his breast 
indicating his rank, while he held in his hand a 
small ivory cross, which he frequently and fervent- 
ly kissed. His deportment was firm and contemp- 
tuous; and as he looked on the formal, and fre- 
quently grotesque figures of his guards, his fea- 
tures even assumed an expression of risibility. The 
sight of the gibbet, however, seemed to appal him, 
for he had not been apprized of the ignominious 
nature of his punishment. ‘ And is this,’ he said, 
as he scornfully dashed away a tear which had ga- 
thered in his eye, ‘ye heretic dogs, is this the 
death to which you doom the heir of Martigny ?? 
A stern and bitter smile played on the lips of his 
guards, but they remained silent. ‘Ob, God,’ he 
continued, ‘in the field, on the wave, or on the 
block, which has reeked so often with the bravest 
and noblest blood, I could have died smil'ng, but 
this——’ His emotion seemed increasing, but, 
with a violent effort, he suppressed every outward 
sign of it; for the visible satisfaction which gleam- 
ed on the dark faces around him, at the state of 
weakness to which they had reduced the proud 
heart of their foe, was more galling to his soul than 
the shameful death to which he was devoted. 


By the time he reached the place of execution 
his face had resumed its calm and scornful air, and 
he sprang upon the scaffold with epparently un- 
concerned alacrity. At the same moment a dread- 
ful shriek issued from that part of the surrounding 
booths in which the family of Beauvuisin sat; and 
in another instant a female, deadly pale, and with 
her hair and dress disordered, had darted on to the 
scaffold, and clasped the prisoner in her arms, 
“Theodore !’ she cried, * Fheodore !—can it be 
thou? oh! they dare not take thy life—thou brav- 
est, best of men! Avaunt ye blood-thirsty brood! 
ye cannot tear me from him! No: till my arms 
grow cold in death I’ll clasp him thus, and defy 
the world to sever us !’—‘ Oh, Isabel!’ he said, ‘it 
is too much; my soul can bear no more—I hoped 
thy eyes had been spared this sight—but the cold 
tyrants have decreed it thus: oh! leave me—leave 
me—it is in vain—unmannered ruffians, spare her!’ 
While he spoke, the soldiers forcibly tore her 
from him, and were dragging her through the 
crowd. ‘ My father! save him! he saved thy child 
—Theodore! supplicate him—he is kind.’ She 
turned her eyes to the scaffold as she uttered these 
words, and beheld the form of Martigny, writhing 
in the air, and convulsed with the last mortalagony. 
A fearful shriek burst from her heart, and she sunk 
senseless in the arms of those who bore her. 


Isabel survived this event more than a twelve- 
month; but her reason had fled, and her health 
was so shattered that final recovery was hopeless. 
She took scarcely any food—refused all intercourse 
with her former friends, and even with her father, 
would sit silent and motionless for days together. 
One thing only soothed her mind, or afforded any 
gratification; and this, asshe was an experienced 
steerswoman, her friends indulged her in—to sail 
from the city of Geneva to that spot on which she 
used to meet her lover. This she did constantly 
every evening; but when she landed, and had 
waited a short time, her shrieks and cries were pi- 
tiable. This practice, one evening, proved fatal ; 
instead of steering to the usual landing place, a lit 
tle above the city, she entered the Rhone, where 
it emerges from the lake. The rapidity of its waves 
mastered and overturned the frail bark in which 
she sailed, and the unfortunate Isabel sank to rise 
no more! 

The tragic nature of these events made an im- 
pression on the popular mind which three centu- 
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ries have not effaced. The spirit of Isabel is still 
said to sail every night from Geneva to Clase, to 
meet her lover; and the track across the lake 
which this unearthly traveller pursues is distin- 
guished by the name of ‘ The Spectre’s Voyage.’ 





A FATHER’S GRIEF. 
BY THE REVEREND THOMAS DALE. 


To TRACE the bright rose, fading fast 
From a fair daughter’s cheek ; 

To read upon her pensive brow 
The fears she will not speak ; 

To mark that deep and sudden flush, 
So beautiful and brief, 

Which tells the progress of decay— 
Tuis is a Father’s grief. 


When languour from her joyless couch— 
Has scared sweet sleep away, 

And heuviness, that comes with night, 
Departs not with the day ; 

To meet the fond endearing smile, 
That seeks, with false relief, 

Awhile to calm his bursting heart— 
Tuls is a Father's grief. 


To listen where her gentle voice 
Its welcome music shed, 

And find within his lonely halls 
The silence of the dead ; 

To look, unconsciously, for her, 
The chosen and the chief 

Of earthly joys—and look in vain— 
Tus is a Father’s grief. 


To stand beside the sufferer’s couch, 
While life is ebbing fast ; 
To mark that ence illumin’d eye 
With death’s dull film o’ercast— 
To watch the struggles of the frame 
When earth has no relief, 
And hopes of heaven are breath’d in vain— 
Tuis is a Father’s grief. 


And not when that dread hour is past, 
And life is pain no more— 

Not when the dreary tomb hath clos’d 
O’er her so lov’d before ; 

Not then does kind oblivion come 
To lend his woes relief, 

But with him to the grave he bears 
A Father’s rooted grief. 


For, Oh! to dry a mother’s tears, 
Another babe may bloom ; 

But what remains on earth for him 
Whose last is in the tomb ? 

To think his child is blest aboye— 
To hope their parting brief— 

These, these may soothe—but death alone 
Can heal a Father’s grief. 





BEAUTY. 

If utility always affords gratification, and a beau- 
tiful object pleases by its usefulness, as well as by 
its colour and form, or if any sensation be always 
grateful, and this be found among the pleasures, 


tural that utility and a power of producing agree- 
able sensations, should be ranked among the con- 
stituent elements of beauty. 





FLOWERS. 


lengthways, and having seraped out the pith, fill 
different sorts, but which blossom about the same 


together the two bits of wood, plant the whole in 
a pot filled with earth, properly prepared. The 
stems of the different flowers will thus be so in- 
corporated as to exhibit to the eye only one stem, 
throwing out branches covered with flowers ana- 
logous to the seed which produced them. 





King William Ill. chose for the motto of his 
state coach, in Ireland, these words, ‘on rapui, 
sed resepi—t did not steal, but received,”—alluding 
to his being called to the throne by the people. — 
Upon this being told to Swift, his remark was, 
‘« that’s true ; bat there’s an old saying, the re- 





which a beautiful object affords, it would seem na- 


Tur New Monthly Magazine gives the following 
method of obtaining flowers of different colours 
on the same stem :—Split a small twig of elder 
each of the apartments with seeds of flowers of 


time; surround them with mould, and then tying 





MISCELLANY. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE SEXES. 


Mr. Ducatp Stewart, inthe third volume of 
his Philosophy of the Human Mind, recently pub- 
lished, discusses the difference between the sexes; 
and he takes occasion to express his adoption of 
the opinion long since sanctioned by Plato, and 
maintained by the most enlightened and judicious 
philosophers, that ‘ there is no natural difference 
between the sexes, but in point of strength.— 
When the entire sexes are compared together, 
the female is, doubtless, the inferior ; but in indi- 
viduals, the woman has often the advantage of the 
man.” 

“In this opinion, I have no doubt that Plato is 
in the right. The intellectual and mora! differ- 
ences between the sexes seem to me to be entire- 
ly the result of education; using that word in its 
most extensive sense, to comprehend not merely 
the instructions received from teachers, but the 
habits of mind imposed by situation, or by the 
physical organization of the animal frame. 

“* It must be rememhered, too, that certain in- 
tellectual and moral habits are the natural and ne- 
cessary consequences of that difference in point 
of strength which Plato allows to distinguish the 
sexes, ‘The form of the male is evidently much 
the better fitted for bodily exertion, and a less 
measure of exercise seems to be sufficient to pre- 
serve the female in health. Hence the sedentary 
habits early acquired by the other sex, and that 
comparative timidity which results from a want of 
familiarity with those external injuries to which 
the stronger sex is daily exposed. This timidity, 
it is to be observed, by no means implies an impa- 
tience under present suffering ; for the female, 
though less courageous than the male, is common- 
ly more resigned and patient under severe afflic- 
tion. The mental constitutions, in this respect, 
of the sexes, are happily adapted to the different 
provinces allotted to them in life ; the male being 
the natural protector of the female in moments of 
danger and sudden alarm ; the female destined to 
be his comfort and support in seasons of sorrow 
and protracted suffering. 

‘** From the greater delicacy of their frame, and. 
from the numerous aliments connected with their 
sexual temperament, combined with the constant 
familiarity with distresses which are not their own, 
the sympathy of women with the sufferings of 
others is much more lively, and their promptitude 
to administer relief, wherever it is possible, is 
much more eager than in the generality of men.— 
To the truth of this remark, every day’s experi- 
ence bears witness ; and from the testimony of 
travellers, it appears, that the observation extends 
to women in all the different stages of society. 

‘In consequence of the greater nervous irrita- 
bility of women, their muscular system seems to 
possess a greater degree of that mobility by which 
the principle of sympathetic limitation operates.— 
Hence their proneness to hysteric affections, and 
to that species of religious enthusiasm which is 
propagated by contagion. Hence also their ten- 
dency to misery, and the niceness of their tact 
with respect to the more delicate features of 
character. 

To the different process of their education, and 
of their early habits, Mr. Stewart imputes the in- 
feriority of the fair sex to the stronger, in a capaci- 
ty for patient thought, and for all those pursuits 
which require systematic mental attention. From 
their infancy, the minds of females are peculiarly 
alive to sensible objects: they are, therefore, 
easily influenced by casual associations, and hence 
their acknowledged superiority in their powers of 
conversation, and in epistolary writing. 


SWIFT AND POPE. 

Anone the friends of Swift, Pope, although not 
by any means the earliest, appears gradually to 
have become the most intimate. The Dean resid- 
ed chiefly in his house at Twickenham, and an ac- 
quaintanee which had began in Queen Anne’s 
reign between the projected poet and the patron, 











ceiver is as bad as the thief.” 


gradually ripened into intimate and equal friend- 
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ship. Their characters were in some respects op- 
posite, but these very points of opposition were 
such as removed the possibility of rivalry. 

Pope’s character and habits were exclusively li- 
terary, with all the hopes, fears and failings, which 
are attached to that feverish occupation,—a rest- 
Jess pursuit of poetical fame. Without domestic 
society, or near relations; separated by weak 
health and personal disadvantages: from the gay; 
by fineness of mind and lettered indolence, from 
the busy part of mankind ; surrounded only by a 
few friends, who valued these gifts'in which he ex- 
celled, Pope’s whole hopes, wishes and fears, were 
centered in his literary reputation. ‘To extend his 
fame, he laboured, directly, as well as indirectly ; 
and to defend it from the slightest attack, was his 
daily and nightly anxiety. Hence the restless im- 
patience which that distinguished author displayed 
under the libels of dunces, whom he ought to have 
despised, and hence too the venomed severity with 
which he retorted their puny attacks. Swift was 
also irritable and satirical, but from different cau- 
ses. He never assumed, and probably disdained 
the character of a mere man of letters, whose suf- 
ferings or enjoyments depended upon the public 
reception of his works. His writings he only va- 
lued in so far as they accomplished the purpose 
for which they were written, and so far from seek- 
ing the reputation they might have attracted to the 
author, that he almost in every instance sent them 
into the world without his name. Hence he felt 
no jealousy of contemporary authors, and was in- 
different to the criticism with which his treatises 
were assailed, unless in so far as it affected the ar- 
gument which they were designed to support. 
Bred under Temple, the favourite of Oxford, and 
now the patriotic champion of Ireland, his hopes 
and fears were for the political interests which he 
espoused; his love was for party-friends, and his 
hatred and vengeance for political opponents. His 
feelings were those of a statesman, not of an au- 
thor, and had been exalted from the cause of a 
party, to be fixed upon the liberties of the nation. 
The pecuniary emoluments of literature, Swift 
seems never to have coveted, and therefore readi- 
ly abandoned to Pope the care of selecting and ar- 
ranging their fugitive pieces into three volumes of 
Miscellanies, as well as the profit which might arise 
from the publication. He himself was engaged in 
matters of more momentous importance. 

{Sir Walter Scott's Life of Swift. 


LITERARY PRIDE. 


‘Tne man who is bred at a distance from the 
centre of learning and politeness, must have a 
great degree of modesty or understanding, who 
does not give a loose to some vanities which are 
apt to render him ridiculous every where but 
at home. Bred among men of talents inferior to 
himself, he is too apt to assume the lead, as well 
from the press as in conversation, and to over-rate 
his own abilities. His oddities, among his friends, 
are only regarded as the excrescences of superior 
genius ; among those who lived beyond the 
sphere of his importance, they are considered as 
instances of folly or ignorance. ‘There is scarcely 
a trifling city or university in Europe which has 
not its great men; characters who are taught by 
adulation to fancy themselves figuring in the re- 
public of letters, and leaving monuments of their 
merit to remote posterity. If there should hap- 
pen to be two of this character in the same city, 
the compliments theg mutually bestow on each 
other are pleasant enough ; they attempt to raise 
each other’s reputation by mutual flattery, and es- 
tablish their little dominion within the circle of all 
their acquaintance. 

A traveller passing through the city of Burgos, 
in Spairf, was desirous of knowing who were the 
most learned men, and applied to one of the inha- 
bitants for information. ‘What, replied the Spa- 
niard, who happened to be a scholar, have you 
never heard of the admirable Bandellius, or the 
ingenious Mogusius? one the eye, and the other 
the heart, of our University, known all over 
the world. ‘* Never,” replied the traveller; “but 
pray inform me what Bandellius is particularly re- 





markable for.” You must be very little acquaint- 
ed with the republic of letters (said the other) to 
ask such a question. Bandellius has written a 
most sublime panegyric on Mogusius. ‘* And pry- 
thee, what has Mogusius done to deserve so great 
a favour?” He has written an excellent poem in 
praise of Bandellius. ‘* Well, and what does the 
public, I mean those who are out of the Universi- 
ty, say of those mutual compliments?” The pub- 
lic are a parcel of blockheads, and all blockheads 
are critics, and all critics are spiders, and spiders 
are a set of reptiles that all the world despises. 





SOCIETY. 

Ir we may give credit to the assertions of Rous- 
seau, in his discourse upon the origin of the ine- 
quality among mankind, every vice had its exis- 
tence in the bosom of society, every virtue hath 
been extinguished by the powers of reason; men 
have, indeed, been civilized, but they have been 
rendered cruel, insidious, jealous, covetous, mean, 
servile, and equally a slave to their own passions, 
and the political tyrants to whom they resigned 
their liberty. To confess the truth, society hath 
introduced some evils into life, but it hath also 
been the instrument of many blessings and com- 
forts; it hath given birth to numberless crimes, 
but it hath likewise been the kind parent of an 
equal number of virtues. Benevolence could have 
no existence in the savage state of man, nor the 
cheering reflection which arises from the perfor- 
mance of worthy actions, the heart-felt joy that 
springs from the communication of happiness ; 
and though it might be exempted from dishones- 
ty, falsehood, malice, ingratitude, and a catalogue 
of the blackest vices, it must exclude the tender- 
est offices of love and friendship, the endearing 
relations of husband, father, son, and brother, and 
all those soft emotions and feeling sympathies 
which kindle all their affections, rouse the finer 
passions, and polish and refine humanity. 


ECONOMY OF THE EYES. 

Tue best plan to preserve the eyes is not to 
employ them at night inany work that tries them ; 
and they who are careful in following a regular 
gradation in the change of their glasses, may pre- 
serve their eyes to the latest period of life; many 
persons have worn out their sight prematurely by 
beginning with too great magnifiers. The small- 
er the power, provided it be sufficient, is the most 
pleasant and convenient. 

Different lenses are required for the two read- 
ing kinds of vision. Short sightedness is owing to 
the pencils of rays converging too fast, and coming 
toa focus before they reach the retina; here a 
concave lens relieves by making the rays diverge 
more before they enter the pupils of theeye. In 
long sightedness, the pencils of rays diverge so as 
not to meet in a focus till they have passed the 
retina—here a convex lens by making the rays 
converge, is of benefit. Dr. Kitchener recommends 
the following mode of trying new spectacles : 

* By placing upright against a wall a paper with 
moderately large printed letters, such as usually 
occur in the title pages of octavo books, he finds 
the greatest distance he can distinctly see the 
letters with a geod light to be the focal length of 
the spectacles.” 

Using a single glass causes the idle eye to be- 
come of a different focus to that which is employ- 
ed with the glass. 

*¢ When persons who have Jong patronized one 
eye and slighted the other, to spectacles, they 
will (generally) require glasses of a different focus 
for each eye.” 

The average period of the eyes requiring spec- 
tacles to read, which is about the 45th year, and 
the following is the test when they become neces- 
sary to save the eyes : 

** The first indication of the eyes beginning to 
be impaired by age is that when you wish to read 
a on | print, you are obliged to remove it further 
from your eye than you have before been accus- 
tomed to do, and desire the aid of plenty of light ; 
on looking at a near object, it becomes confused, 











and appears to have a kind of mist before it; the 
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letters of a book run one into another, or appear 
double; &c.; and by candle light you catch your- 
self holding a book, &c. close behind the candle.” 


NO MONOTONY IN NATURE. 

An attentive investigator observes little monoto- 
ny innature. Day succeeds to morning ; evening 
‘to noon ; and night to evening; summer to spring, 
and winter to autumn. Even the sea itself changes 
frequently in the course of a day. When the sun 
shines, in its cerulean; when it gleams through a 
mist, it its yellow ; and as the clouds pass over, it 
not unfrequently assumes the tintings of the clouds 
themselves. The same uniformity may be ob- 
served throughout the whole of nature ; even the 
Glaciers of the Grisons: present varied aspects, 
though clad in perpetual snow. At dawn of day 
they appear saffron ; at noon their whiteness is that 
of excess; and as the sun sinks in the west, the 
lakes become as yellow as burnished gold ; while 
their convex and peaked summits reflect, with 
softened lustre, the matchless tintings of an even- 
ing sky.—Hence Virgil applies the epithet purpu- 
reum to the sea; and not unfrequently to moun- 
tains ; while Statius colours the earth with the pur- 
ple splendour of Aurora. The effect is beautifully 
alluded to by Mallet. The sun— 
glorious from amidst 
A pomp of golden clouds, th’ Atlantic flood 
Beheld oblique, and o’er its azure breast 
Wav’'d one unbounded blush. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS. 
YOUTHFUL LIFE. 

Wuenever I want to be exquisitely happy, 

call to my recollection the passionate emotions 

which throbbed in the bosom when it counted 

about eighteen summers’ suns. The age of ro- 

















mance, fancy, and imagination too often ceases at 
five and twenty, but there is no pleasure so ex- 
quisite as the first sensations which female loveli- 
ness excites in the bosom of a romantic youth. It 
approaches to the ecstacy of a higher existence. 
The object of his thoughts, seen afar off, is suffi- 
cient to put him on flame. The very green 
swarth which she treads, acquires the character of 
holy ground. The house in which she resides 
kindles the flame of devotion. But how soon all 
these fine feelings subside in the bosom of’ man’! 
The flame of love, ‘as it is called, is only of short 
duration in the breast of the male sex. It glows, 
and flames, and burns for a few short years en both 
sides of twenty, and then sinks down for ever.— 
The heart of woman is different. Love and affec- 
tion are the absorbents of her whole existence.— 
Man has a hundred of other objects. 


THE STREAM OF LIFE. 

Tue following beautiful passage is from a sermoh 
preached by Bishop Heber, to his parishioners a short 
time before his departure for India, in 1823. 

“ Life bears us on like the stream of a mighty 
river. Our boat, at first, glides down the narrow 
channel, through the playful murmurings of the 
little brook, and the winding of its grassy border. 
The trees shed their blossoms over our young 
heads: the flowers on the brink seem to offer 
themselves to our young hands; we are happy in 
hope, and we grasp eagerly at the beauties around 
us ; but the stream hurries on, and still our hands 
are empty. 

“‘ Our course in youth and manhood is along a 
wider and deeper flood, and amig objects more 
striking and magnificent. We are animated by 
the moving picture of enjoyment and industry 
which passes before us ; we are excited by some 
shortlived success, or depressed and rendered 
miserable by equally short-lived disappointment. 
But our energy and our dependence are both in 
wain. The stream bears us on, and our joys and 
our griefs are alike left behind us; we may be 
shipwrecked but we cannot anchor; our voyage 
may be hastened but it cannot be delayed; whe- 
ther rough or smooth, the river hastens towards 
its home, till the roaring of the ocean is in our 
ears, and the tossing of his waves is beneath our 
keel, and the lands lessen from our eyes, and the 








floods are lifted up around us, and the earth loses 
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sight of us, and we take our last leave of earth 
and its inhabitants, and of our further voyage there 
is no witness, but the Infinite and Eternal. 

*¢ And do we still take so much anxious thought 
for the future days, when the days which are gone 
by have so strangely and uniformily deceived us? 
Can. we still so set our hearts on the creatures of 
God, when we find by sad experience, that the 
Creator only is permanent? Or shall we not 
rather lay aside every weight and every sin which 
does most easily beset us, and think of ourselves 
henceforth as wayfaring persons only who have 
no abiding inheritance but in the hope of a better 
world, and to whom even that world would be 
worse than hopeless, if it were not for our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the interest which we have ob- 
tained in his mercies.” 


JEFFERSON AND ADAMS. 

The following beautiful extract is taken from the first 
number of the American Quarterly Review, p. 74, and is 
from the pen of Mr. Edward Everett, a member of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts :— 

** The veil of eternity was first lifted up from before the 
eyes of Mr. Jefferson. For several weeks, his strength had 
been polnlly Sing, though his mind’s vigour remained 
unimpaired. As he drew nearer to the last, and no expec- 
tation remained that his term could be much protracted, he 
expressed no other wish, than that he might live to breathe 
the air of the fiftieth anniversary of independence. This 
he was graciously permitted to do. But it was evident, on 
the morning of the fourth, that Providence intended that 
this day, consecrated by his deed, should now be solemniz- 
ed by his death. On some momentary revival of his wast- 
ing strength, the friends around would have soothed him 
with the hope of continuing; but he answered their kind 
encouragements only by saying he did not fear to die. Once, 
as he drew near to his close, he lifted up his languid head, 
and murmured with a smile, ‘it is the fourth of July,’ while 
his repeated exclamation on the last great day, was Nunc 
dimitiis Domino, ‘ Lord lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace.’ He departed in peace a little before one o’clock of 
this memorable day: unconscious that his co-patriot, who, 
fifty years before, had shared its efforts and perils, was now 
the partner of its glory. : 

‘*Mr. Adams’ miud had also wandered back over the 
long line of great things, with which his life was filled, 
and found gest on the thought of independence. When 
the discharge of artillery proclaimed the triumphant an- 
niversary, he pronounced it ‘a great, a glorious day.’— 
The thrilling word of independence, which fifty years 
before, in the ardor of his manly strength, he had sounded 
tothe nations, at the head of his country’s councils, was 
now amongst the last that dwelt on his inquiring lips ; and 
when, towards the hour of noon, he felt nis noble heart 
growing cold within him, the last emotion that warmed 
it was, ‘Jefferson still survives.’ But, he survives not; 
he is gone: Ye are gone together! Take them, great 
God, together, to thy rest. 








PART OF AN ODE TO HOPE. 
——When first on childhood’s eager gaze 

Life’s varied landscape, stretched immense around, 
Starts out of night profound 
Thy voice incites to tempt the wild’ring maze : 
Fond he surveys thy mild maternal face, 
His bashful eye still kindling as he views; 
And while thy lenient arm supports his pace, 
With beating heart the upland path pursues ; 
The path that leads, where, high uphung, 
Seen far remote, Youth’s gorgeous trophies gay, 
In Fancy’s vivid rain-bow ray, 
Allure the eager throng. 


Pursue thy pleasurable way, 

Safe in the guidance of thy heav’nly guard, 

While melting airs are heard, 

And soft-ey’d Cherubs’ forms around thee play ; 

Simplicity, with careless flow’rs array’d, 

Prattling amusive in his accent meek; 

And Modesty, half-turning, as afraid, 

The smile just dimpling on his glowing cheek ; 

Contentment pours the gentle strain ; 

While, circled with an orb of wavy light, 

Fair innocence, with fearless flight, 

Leads on the jocund train. BEATTIE. 

Youth supported by Hope, and treading, what the author 
ealls poetically, the Sand path; the me hung out 
above, and the rainbow ray of Fancy, are all prettily ima- 
gined, and form together a most agreeable picture. Sim- 


characterized, and deseribed with brevity and 
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WE have reserved our description of the Fashions until 
our second Number. This is done because we are desirous 
of presenting the engraving which is intended to illustrate 
this topic, at the same time that we furnish the description, 
and this could not be done in the preseat No. on account 
of the publication of the Alhambra. In our next, we shall 
furnish a full and detailed statement of the existing Fash~ 
ions both in the Ladies’ and Gentlemens’ costume, ac- 
companied by a copper-plate engraving representing the 
different modes. In the meantime we have published a 
well written essay on the dress, &c. of the Roman Ladies, 
which, we hope, will afford as much interest to our rea- 
ders, as it has to ourselves. 


THE women of antiquity were not less solicitous about 
their persons than the moderns, and the materials for de- 
corating them were neither so few, nor so simple, as has 
been by some imagined ; facts which, in the review of 
the Romans, will appear still more conspicuous. In the 
more early periods of that great republic, the Romans, in 
their persons, as well as in their manners, were simple 
and unadorned ; we shall therefore pass over the attire of 
these times, and confine our observations to those when 
the wealth of the whole world centered within the walls 
of Rome. 

The Roman ladies went to bathe in the morning, and 
from thence returned to the toilette, where women of 
rank and fortune had a number of slaves to attend on and 
do every thing for them, while themselves, looking con- 
stantly in their glasses, practised various attitudes, studied 
the airs of negligence, the smiles that best became them, 
and directed the placing of every lock of the hair, and 
every part of the head-dress. Coqucttes, ladies of morose 
temper, and those whose charms had not attracted so 
much notice as they expected, often blamed the slaves 
who dressed them for their want of suceess ; and if we may 
belicve Juvenal, sometimes chastised them for it with the 
most unfecling severity. At first, the maids who attended 
the toilette were to assist in adjusting every part of the 
dress, but afterwards each had her proper task assigned 
her; one had the combing, curling, and dressing of the 
hair ; another managed the perfumes ; a third disposed of 
the jewels, as fancy or fashion directed ; a fourth laid on 
the paint and cosmetics ; all these, and several others, 
had names expressive of their different employments. But 
besides these, whose business it was to put their hands to 
the labour of the toilette, there were others, who, acting 
in a station more exalted, only attended to give their 
opinion and advice ; to declare what colours suited the 
complexion, and what method of dressing gave the great- 
est additional lustre to the charms of nature. To this im- 
portant council of the toilette we have uo account of the 
male sex, being ever admitted: This useful, though per- 
haps indelicate invention was reserved for the ladies of 
Paris, who wisely considered, that as they dress only for 
the men, the men must be the best judges of what will 
please themselves. 

As the loves and the graces more particularly reside in 
the face, the Roman ladies were hardly more attentive to 
the face itself than to the decorations that surrounded it ; 
they had combs of box and of ivory for the hair, the curls 
of which they fastened with gold and silver pins ; besides 
these, they commonly stuck into their hair pins set with 
pearl, and plaited it with chains and rings of gold, or with 
puiple or white ribbons, shining with jewels and precious 
stones ; they had also in their ears rings of gold, loaded 
with pearl, or other jewels. 

But the disposing of the hair in various forms and fi- 
gures ; the interweaving it with ribbons, jewels, and gold ; 
Were not the only methods they used to make it agree- 
able to taste. Light coloured hair had the preference of 
all others ; both men and women therefore dyed their 
hair of this colour, then perfumed it with sweet-scented 
essences, and powdered it with gold dust; a custom of 
the highest extravagance, whichthe Romans brought from 
Asia, and which, according to Josephus, was practised, 
among the Jews. White hair-powder was not then in- 
vented, nor did the use of it come into fashion till towards 
the end of the sixteenth century; the first writer who 
mentions it is L’Etoile, who relates, that inthe year 1593, 
the nuns walked the streets of Paris curled and powdered ; 
from that time the custom of powdering has become so 





plicity, Modesty, Contentment, and Innocence, are finely 
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Henry the 4th being told by his gardener that 
there were several plots at Fontainbleau where 
nothing would grow, replied, ‘Go plant a bed of 
<Aitornies ; for they will flourish any where, 


, that in most places of Europe, but especially in 
France, it is used by both sexes, and by people of all 
ages, ranks, and conditions. 

Such were the ornaments with which the Roman ladies 
surrounded the face ; those of the face itself consisted of 











Cosmetics, paints and even pastes ; of the cosmetics, it 
would be superfluous to giye any account, as it is presu- 
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med modern invention has furnished the present times 
with such as are much preferable. Chalk and white lead 
were then used as paints, for we are told by Martial, that 
Fabula was afraid of the rain, on account of the chalk on 
her face; and Sabella of the sun, because of the ‘ceruse 
with which she was painted. The famous Popee, who 
was first the mistress, and afterwards the wife of Nero, 
made use of an unctuous paint which hardened upon the 
face, and was left there till she chose to take it off by warm 
milk. Its effects were to soften the skin, and improve the 
complexion ; and as it originated with an empress, it soon 
became so fashionable at Rome, that it was used almost 
by every woman when at home, and, in the common 
phrase of the times, was called the domestic face ; and if 
we may credit Juvenal, the only one which was frequent- 
ly known tothe husband. In order also to rectify what 
they supposed nature had made amiss, they had depilatory 
plasters to take off superfluous hairs from the eye-brows, 
or other parts of the face, where they judged that they 
were imperfections; nor was the art of painting, and 
otherwise making artificial eye-brows, unknown to them. 
The teeth, we may readily believe, were also an object 
of much attention; they were not only cleaned and whit- 
ened by a variety of methods, but artificial ones were pla- 
ced in the room of such as age or accident had destroyed ; 
but the materials of which they were made seem not to 
have been judiciously chosen. ‘Thou hast only three 
teeth,’ says Martial to Maxima, ‘and these are of box 
varnished ever.’ But with all this art, there were some 
defects for which they were not provided with a remedy. 
‘If,’ says the same poet to Lelia, ‘thou art not ashamed 
to make use of borrowed teeth and hair, yet still thou 
must be embarrassed. What wilt thou do for an eye, there 
are none to be bought 7”? Had the unfortunate Lelia lived 
in our more inventive days, even this defect might have 
been supplied ; though perhaps an eye made by the Baron 
de Wensel, is not altogether so killing as one fabricated by 
nature. To sum up all, the Roman ladies took great care 
that their skins should be kept perfectly clean and sweet, 
by a constant practice of bathing ; and some of them, not 
contented with common water for that purpose, used to 
mix it with a variety of detergent or sweet-scented ingre- 
dients. Popze, whom we have before mentioned, had 
every day the milk of five hundred asses made into a bath, 
which she supposed gave her skin a softness and polish be- 
yond that of any other woman. 

In the earlier periods of the Roman republic, as among 
every uncultivated people, there was but little difference 
between the men and the women, the toga being the com- 
mon garment of both. At length, however, a difference 
was introduced, and the garment called stola became the 
distinction of the women, as the toga was of the men. 
It would be dry and insipid to give a minute detail of the 
form and fashion of these and several other kinds of dress 
used by the Romans, a much more adequate idea of which 
can be formed by a single glance at a bust or drawing, 
than by the most accurate description. We shall therefore 
only observe that the most common materials of which 
their clothes were composed, were wool and flax; mate~ 
rials less fine indeed than those we have at present, but to 
supply that defect they wererichly embroidered, and fre- 
quently loaded with different kinds of jewels. Linen only 
became known to the Romans in the time of the empe- 
rors; and perhaps nearly about the same time the use of 
silk was introduced among them ; but it was long so scarce 
and expensive, that a small quantity of it was only mixed 
with wool or flax in the composition of their finest stuffs. 
Heliogabalus is the first on record who had a robe made 
yan of silk. At that time it must have been exceed- 
ingly dear, for even more than fifty years afterwards it was 
sold for its weight in gold; as we learn from the answer 
of Aurelian to his wife, when she desired him to let her 
haye a silk mantle. ‘I shall take care,’ said he, ‘not to 
buy threads for their weight in gold.’ : 

The most common, as well as most honourable colour 
among the Romans, except the purple, only allotted te 
their emperors, was white. It was long before the fashion 
of wearing garments of various colours wes introduced 
among them: white was not onty the common colour of 
the garments worn by the ladies, but also of their shoes, 
during the time of the republic. Aurelian granted them 
a power of wearing red ones; and, at the same time, pro- 
hibited al! the men from that privilege, except himself and 
suceessors in the empire. ® 

Shoes, with high heels, were first invented at Rome ; 
Augustus wore them, in order to make himself appear 
taller; the priests put them on at their solemn sacrifices, 
and ladies of distinction at balls and public meetings. The 
shoes of great men were adorned with gold, and we have 
reason to believe, though it is not recorded, that the ladies 
copied their example. Heliogabalus adorned hie shoes 
with precious stones, finely engraved by the greatest artist: 
the suceeeding emperors, imitating the pattern he had 
shewn them, loaded their shoes with a variety of orna- 
ments; and had the Roman eagle, forthe most part, em~ 
broidered on them, studded round with pearls and dia- 
monds ; but we shall cease to wonder. at,@iis foolish ex- 
trayagance of the emperors, when we are told, that ever 
private citizens of Rome, besides the ornaments on the 
upper parts of their shoes, had she soles of them soms- 
times made of gold. 
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THE SOUVENIR. 











TERMS--$2 60 PER ANNUM--IN ADVANCE. 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY 4, 1827. 





In fulfilment of the design announced in our proposals, 
we this day present the first No. of ‘ The Souvenir” to 
the public. On occasions like this, it is customary, we 
believe, to make a formal and laboured statement of the 
course intended to be pursued, and exhibit the various 
matters intended to be embodied in the paper, displaying 
the different items so cunningly in SMALL CAPs and 
italics, that they cannot fail to arrest attention and excite 
admiration. However, unwilling we may be to depart 
from long-estabiished usage, particularly at the outset of 
our career, we feel constrained to dispense with the usual 
introduction, because, in our case at least, it seems entire- 
ly useless ; and of consequence, unnecessary. ‘The char- 
acter of “‘ The Souvenir” has been so distinctly stated in 
the proposals, and may be ascertained so readily by a 
single glance at the work itself, that to indulge in “a 
flourish of trumpets” concerning it at this time, however 
gratifying to our own senses, would not, in our opinion, 
ebtain much favour with our readers, and we therefore 
avoid it. But while we shun a tedious detail of uninterest- 
ing particulars, we feel bound to repeat, what we have 
elsewhere said, that no effort will be left untried to render 
this paper in all respects worthy the patronage of the 
public. We have no disposition to be lavish of promises, 
for we know that “‘ on earth below” these gemerally fail in 
«their largeness,” but we cannot help asserting our confi- 
dence that no material part of our engagement will remain 
unfulfilled. 


FIFTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY. 

Tas isa day of general rejoicing. Throughout the 
land all hearts are glad, and unite in commemorating the 
return of that day which, half a century gone by, gave 
birth to American Independence. The implements of 
trade and husbandry are laid aside, and the artizan and 
farmer combine with their fellow citizens to make it a 
season of enjoyment. Our streets are thronged with mili- 
tary processions, and the banners of ‘“‘ The States” are 
every where flying. Nor is the observance of religious 
duties forgotten or neglected. The churches are open, and 
many have met to return thanks to the Great Giver for 
the blessings which He has so graciously bestowed. This 
is as it should be. It is proper that we should celebrate 
with becoming gratitude the return of that day which be- 
gan our national existence, and opened the way to the 
national greatness we have acquired. The United 
States are, indeed, signally favoured. Since the close 
of our Revolution, Europe has been almost constantly 
engaged in a desolating war, while we, (with a few years 
exception,) have enjoyed a calm and unbroken peace, 
and marched rapidly onward to prosperity and power.— 
Our commerce, protected by a navy respected by all na- 
tions, has extended to every port in the civilized world; 
many learned and liberal men devote their time and 
wealth and talents to Agricultural pursuits; the Arts 
are daily progressing in improvement ; our Manufactures 
are deservedly esteemed and encouraged, and our internal 
resources, already manifold and abundant, are continually 
imcreasing. Time, the great test of all things earthly, has 
clearly demonstrated the excellence of our constitution ; 
and under the mild and equitable administration of laws, 
based upon the principle of equal rights, happiness, so far 
as consists with human frailty, is placed within the reach 
of all. For all these things we ought to be, and are, 
thankfal and glad. 


TALES FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
.. PHILADELPHIA, 1827. 
Tus neat and well printed volume, consists of a series 
of Tales, most of which were originally published in the 
Saturday Evening Post, of this city. The Author, (whom 
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we know to be a modest and deserving young man,) has 
collected them together and ventured, for the first time, 


4 | to offer a book to the public. These tales are interesting 


in their subjects and details, and exhibit considerable in- 
vention and a very lively fancy. The plots are well 
managed ; the characters drawn and sustained with tole- 


h |rable skill and accuracy, and excepting a few redund 


the hecessary surveys, in order to enable the Board of Di- 
rectors to determine upon the final location of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Rail Road. 

Commodore Porter arrived at Key West on the 16th inst. 
from Vera Cruz. 


Commodore Thomas Tingey has been appointed a com- 





cies of expression, (the natural result of hasty and unre- 
vised composition,) the style is correct and pleasing.— 
We heartily wish the author success, and recommend his 
work to the public patronage. 


PREMIUMS. 
To obtain for ‘The Souvenir” a portion of choice ori- 
ginal matter, and at the same time bestow our mite of 
encouragement on native talent, we offer the following 
Premiums, to be awarded by a committee composed of 
gentlemen possessing competent literary qualifications. 
1. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL TALE, $30. 
2. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL POEM, of 
not more than 100 or less than 60 lines, $30 
3. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL ESSAY, $20. 
4. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL BIOGRA- 
PHICAL SKETCH, $20. 
The prizes to be distributed January 1, 1828. 
All communications intended for the premiums must be 
addressed, post paid, to the publisher, accompanied by a 
sealed note containing the name of the writer, which will 
in no case be opened unless when the prize has been 
awarded. 
Editors throughout the United States, friendly to the 
promotion of American Literature, will please to give the 
above one or more insertions. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Franklin Journal and American Mechanics’ Magazine, 
Vol. 4, No. 1, (total No. 19,) for July, 1827. 

North American Medical aud Surgical Journal, Vol. 4, 
No. 1, (total No. 7,) for July, 1827. 

Museum of Foreign Literature, for July, 1827. 

Hymns of Protestant Episcopal Church, 8 mo., 12 mo. 
and 18 mo. 

Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Vol. 6, 
No. 2. 

Boaden’s Life of Mrs. Siddons. 

Military Sketch Book. 

Hope Leslie. 

The Prairie. 

De Vere 

Keppel’s Travels. 

The above works may be had at JUDAH DOBSON’S 
Book-store, 108 Chesnut street, who has politely consent- 
ed to act as agent for the ‘‘ SOUVENIR.” 


SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 

Judge King finished the June term of the Insolvent Court 
on Friday evening. It was two days in session. There 
were 198 applicants—of which number 144 were discharged 
without opposition ; 51 were opposed, 2 withdrawn, and 
one petitioner was dead. Of the 51 opposed cases 36 were 
discharged on hearing, 13 had their petitions dismissed for 
informality, and two stand over to a future day. 

Mrs. Adams, the lady of the President of the United 
States, arrived at the United States’ Hotel, on Saturday 
evening, on her way to Boston. Also, the Count de Menou, 
Charge d’ Affairs of France. 

On Saturday afternoon, the beautiful new Steam Boat 
Burlington, made a short excursion of pleasure down the 
Delaware, as far as Red Bank. The party consisted 
of about one hundred invited guests, for whom a handsome 
and sumptuous entertainment was prepared, by the enter- 
prising proprietors of the boat. The trip was highly enjoy- 
ed by all on board. 





of New-York will, by the constitution of that state, become 
free. 
Mr. Owen is lecturing in New-York. His first lecture 
was well attended. 

At a recent Squirre] hunt in Fairview, in this state, 3,000 
of those nimble depredators were destroyed. 

Col. Long, Capt. McNeil, and Dr. Howard, of the Corps 
of Topographical Engineers have arriyed in Baltimore, 





prepared to enter upon the examination of the country be- 
tween that city and the Ohio, preparatory to commencing 





This day, the 4th of July, all the adult slaves in the state p 


of the navy, in the room of Commodore Morris 
resigned. 

In the eight Report of the Directors of the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal, it is stated, that, ‘the entire force 
employed on the whole line is equal to 1908 men. The 
men are healthy, orderly, and industrious. 

The ehief of the Oneida Indians, with eight or ten of his 
nation, are now at Saratoga Springs ; the chief having re- 
sorted there for the recovery of his health. They have 
their tents, and encamp on a piece of ground a short dis- 
tance south of the village. 

A Sierra Leone paper, of Feb. Ist, states, that the Bra- 
zilian Invincible was lately captured with 440 human be- 
ings on board, 186 of whom died before the vessel reached 
Sierra Leone! The same vessel carried off slaves in the 
previous voyage !—And yet, it is said, that the slave trade 
is nearly abolished! ! 

More than two thousand emigrants lately arrived at Que- 
bec on three successive days: ‘The whole number the pre- 
sent season is 8559, none of whom have come under go- 
vernment patronage. 

From the ¢ircumstance of the British government having 
awarded a pension of twelve hundred pounds sterling to 
Sir Hudson Lowe, it may be inferred that they hold in high 
estimation the services of this officer, while jailer of Bona- 
parte at St. Helena. 





THE DRAMA. 


The Theatre opened for a short season on Monda 
evening last, to a very meagre audience, with the Melo 
Drama of the ‘“‘ Magpie and Maid,” and the Opera of 
“ No Song no Supper.” Those interesting and charm- 
ing females, Misses Warren and Jefferson, appeared in 
the respective characters of Annette and Margareati— 
they were cordially received. They appear to have im- 
proved considerably since their last appearance in this 
place ; as they cannot be seen without pleasure, a visit to 
the theatre, at this time, will be productive of more than 
ordinary gratification. A few performers have been ad- 
ded to the company of last season ; among the rest Mr. 
Horton, from the Charleston Theatre, an actor of some 
merit. 

Wednesday, July 4th.—This evening, in honor of the 
day, (to use a play-house expression, } two new pieces will 
be produced :-—‘ The Indian — ,”” adrama written 
by a member of the Washington Family, (Mr. Curtis, we 
are informed, ) and a musical Melo-Drama, from the pro- 
lifie pen, of Mr. Planche, entitled “The Siege of Al- 
giers. 

The Celebrated French Dancers, from the Bowe 
Theatre, New York, will appear shortly—expectation is 
on tip-toe. Miss —_, it is said, is engaged for a limited 
number of nights. ith such attractions, Mr.,Warren, 
the Manager, can scarcely fail of reaping a rich harvest. 

The Olympic Theatre still continues open; the novel- 
ties are attractive, and the public liberal of its patrenage. 
The entertainments at this place, es last eight or 
ten nights have, principally, been of a atic nature, in 
consequence of Mr. Cowell, the Manager, being desirous 
to introduce to the American public several performers, 
lately arrived from England, and attached to his estab- 
lishment. We have seen all those who have appeared 
and noticed with peculiar satisfaction, Messrs. Smith an 
Grierson, and Miss Stanard. The first is an actor of 
more than common excellence, possessing that happy ver- 
sability of talent which enables him to fill with distinguish- 
ing grace, characters of a light, mercurial nature, as well 
as those of a serious order. He appears to be quite a 

‘oung man, and by a proper application of his genius, may 
Coome one of the best general actors in this city. 

Mr. Grierson is a good actor, of what is called the 
heavy business of the stage ; he must, however, correct 
much of his style of acting, before he will altogether 
lease his new spectators—the catching of his breath, for 
instance, almost every second time, is not at all to the taste 
of such matter-of-fact people as the Philadelphians. As 
it is opposed to an harmonious clocution, it must be con- 
sidered as inelegant as itis incorrect, by any one whojudges 
of a performance by critical rules. Let him ‘reform it 
altogether.”” Miss Stanard appears to be an accomplished 
actress—having the necessary requisites of a good voice, a 
fine figure, and pretty face. As we do not consider any 
ofthe new candidates amenable to criticism in their pre- 
sent situation, we shall defer to the period, (which we 
anticipate is not far distant,) when we shall have hetter 





opportunity of observing their different merits, to mention 
them more particularly. Of the dancers we need only 
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say that Mrs. Wells is a very pretty woman, and moves 
acefully, and that Mr. Wells is the most active man of 
is profession whom we have ever seen; but then we 
have not seen Monsieur Achille, so famed for “ gestic 
jore.” 

Wednesday, July 4th, “ The Flying Dutchman, or 
the Phantom Ship,” willbe brought forward. ‘This is 
reported to be one of the most expensive and effective 

ctacles ever represented. As it has been got up under 
the direction of Mr. Jervis, the celebrated Mechanist, 
from New York, there is every reason to believe, that it 
will be as entertaining to the public, as profitable to the 
liberal and enterprising manager of the Olympic Theatre. 

On Monday, the 25th ult. Mr. Forrest took his benefit 
at the theatre in Providence, R. 1. when was presented 
Sheil’s pathetic play of Damon and Pythias ; Damon by 
Mr. Forrest, and Pythias by Mr. Wilson. At an early 
hour, the house was crowded to excess, and it is said the 
Providence Theatre never contained a more brilliant and 
fashionable audience. The ladies, as if determined to 
patronize Mr. Forrest, made their appearance, and a 
more brilliant constellation of wit and beauty was seldom 
ever witnessed. At the close of the play, there was a 
general call for Mr. Forrest, who, though much fatigued 
with the performances of the evening, at last came for- 
ward, on thus addressed the audience: 

“* Ladies and Gentlemen—Though much fatigued by 
the labors of the evening, I obey your call, and assure 
you, that for the many and brilliant evidences you have 
given me of your approbation and respect, you have my 
sincere thanks. This is the first season that I ever had 
the honor of appearing before a Providence audience ; and 
though, since r ave been with you, the Theatre has not 
been, from some cause to me unknown, so fully attended 
as I anticipated ; still, the silence and attention that has 
been evinced by those who have honored it with their 
presence, has been far more grateful to my feelings than 
the vain, empty, and injudicious applause and noise of the 

illion.” 


An equestrian corps under the management of Mr. 
Pipen opened the Circus at Nashville, on the 12th ultimo. 
A theatrical company under the management of Mr. Lud- 

em low, was playing at the same place. 





CHOICE OF FLORA. 
(FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER.) 

As Jupiter was pondering in imagination, and 

« passing before his mind’s eye, in contemplative 

review, the creation which he was about to call 

pfinto being, he beckoned to the blooming Flora, 

whose beauty shone pre-eminent amongst the 

goddesses. How shall I describe her charms, 

or how portray her graceful attraction! The most 

beautiful of all that the earth contained was uni- 

ted in her form, her shape, her colours and her 
raiment. 

All the gods gazed upon her with amazement, 
and all the goddesses were envious ef her beauty. 
* Choose for thyself a lover,’ said Jupiter, ‘from 
the assembled company of gods and genii; but 
beware, vain child, that thine election be such as 
thou wilt have no cause to repent. 

Wanton as light, and giddy with the glory of 
her new created charms, Flora glanced thought- 
lessly around—and oh! that her choice had fallen 
upon the godlike Phebus, whese soul burnt with 
the desire of possessing her; but his beauty was 
of too high, too noble a cast to fix the heart of so 
volatile a maiden. She cast a hasty look around 
her, and chose—ah! who could have thought it! 
—one of the least in the rank of gods, the sportive 
Zephyr. ‘ Thoughtless one! cxcleimed the fa- 
ther of the gods, ‘that thy species even in its ce- 
lestial original, should prefer each amorous joy, 
each gaily striking charm, to a higher and more 
placid love. Had thine happier choice fallen upon 
Phebus (pointing at the same time to the beaming 
god) thou and thy race with him might have shared 
the blessings of immortality. But now,’ continued 
he, ‘enjoy thine own elect.? Zephyr embraced 
his delicate spouse, and she vanished—she vanish- 
ed as the dust of a flower into the realms of the 
god of air. 

When Jupiter had called his ideal creation into 
being and reality, and the bosom of the earth was 
prepared to give life to the dormant germs that 
were contained in its womb, he called to Zephyr, 
who was slumbering over the ashes of his beloved 
— Up, stripling, up—bring hither thy beloved, 
and behold ber earthly form and destiny.’ Zephyr 
Came: with the collected dust—alkthat remained of 
his tender spouse ; the pollen dispersed itself over 
the wide expanse of the earth; Phebus, from the 
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love he had borne to the goddess, gave animation 
to her delicate remains ; the Naiads of the brooks 
and springs, out of sisterly affection, watered them 
with their streams; Zephyr embraced them; and 
Flora once more shot forth in a thousand variegated 
germinating blossoms, 

How each new-created bloom rejoiced as it 
found out its heavenly lover, and gave itself up 
to the fondling kisses—the soft, the gently waving 
arms of the playful Zephyr. Short-lived joys! 
No sooner had the ehildren of Beauty opened their 
bosoms, and prepared the nuptial bed with all the 
charms of delightful odours and variegated co- 
lours, than the satiated Zephyr left them to revel 
on the charms of other beauties; and Phebus, 
compassionating their too easily deceived love, 
darted on them his radiant beams, and put an early 
period to their grief. 

Each spring, ye fair ones, brings with it a repe- 
tition of the same story ; you bloom like Flora, be 
warned, then, by her, and choose a more suitable 
lover than Zzphyr. 


SLEEP AND DEATH. 


‘Tae angel of slumber and the angel of death, 
fraternally locked in each other’s arms, wandered 
over the earth. 

It was evening—they reclined upon a hill-side, 
and the habitations of men were not far off—a sad 
stillness pervaded the air, and the evening belli 
was hushed. Sull and silent as was their manner, 
the two benificent Genii of mankind reposed in a 
mournful embrace, and night came rapidly on. 

Then the angel of slumber rose from his mossy 
couch and softly scattered from his hand the invi- 
sible slumber seeds. The wind of night wafied 
them to the quiet dwellings of the wearied hus- 
bandmen, and forthwith sweet sleep descended 
upon the inhabitants of the cottages, from the 
grey-haircd sire to the cradle infant. The sick 
man forgot his “pains; the unhappy man his sor- 
rows; the poor man his cares—every eye was 
closed, ‘ 

And now, his benign labours being ended, the 
kind angel of slumber again lay down by the side 
of his thoughtful brother; and said cheerfully, 
* When the red morning awakes, then will man- 
kind bless me as their friend and benefactor. Oh! 
how sweet it is to do geod unseen and in secret ! 
how delightful is our duty !” 

Thus spake the friendly angel of slumber. The 
angel of death looked upon him with s:lent sorrow, 
and a tear, such as mortals shed, gatnered in his 
large dark eye. * Alas!" said he, ‘that 1 cannot, 
like thyself, rejcice in their gratitude; the earth 
calls me her enemy and the disturber of her 
peace.’ 

‘My brother!’ replied the angel of slumber, 
‘will not the good, whea they awaken, own thee 
as their friend and benefactor, and will they not 
bless thee? are we not brothers and messengers 
of our father ? 

Thus he spake—the eye of the death-angel 
sparkled, and he clasped his brother more fondly 
in his embrace.’ 








APOLOGUE. 
BY THE LEARNED GENEVA. 

‘¢ Tue fox,” says he, ** once came near a fine 
garden, where he beheld lofty trees laden with 
fruit that charmed the eye. Such a beautiful 
sight, added to his natural greediness, excited in 
him the desire of possession. He fain would taste 
the forbidden fruit, but a high wall stood between 
him and the object of his wishes, He went about 
in search of an entrance, and at last found an open- 
ing in the wall; but it was too small for his body. 
Unable to penetrate he had recourse to his usual 
cunning. He fasted three days, and became suffi- 
ciently reduced to crawl through the small aper- 
ture. Having effected an entrance, he carelessly 
roved about in this delightful region ; making free 
with its delightful produce, and feasting on its 
most rare and delicious fruit, He staid tor some 
time, and glutted his appetite ; when a thought 
struck him that it was pussible he might be ob- 





served ; and in that casey he should pay dearly for 


- 


the enjoyed pleasures. He therefore retired to 
the place where he had entered, and attempted 
to get out; but to his great consternation he found 
his endeavors vain. He bad by indulgence grown 
so fat and plump that the same space would no 
more admit him. ‘‘Iam ina fine predicament,” 
said he to himself. ‘* Suppose the master of the 
garden were now to come and call me to account, 
what would become of me? I see my only chance 
of escape is to fast and half starve myself.” He 
did so with great reluctance; and after suffering 
hunger for three days, he with difficulty made his 
escape. As soon as he was out of danger, he took 
a farewell view of the garden, the scene of his de- 
light and trouble ; and thus addressed it ; ‘* Gar- 
den! garden! thou art indeed charming and de- 
lightful, thy fruits are delicious and exquisite ; but 
of what benefit art thou to me? What have I now 
for all my labor and cunning? Am I not as lean as 
I was before ?” 

It is even so with man. Naked comes he into 
the world—naked must he go out of it; and of all 


‘his toils and labour, he can carry nothing with him 


save the fruits of his righteousness. 





MARRIED. 

On Saturday morning, the 30th ult. by the Rev. S. R. 
Smith, Mr. James Marnews, to Miss ANNA Maria 
PETERMAN, both of this city. 

On the 28th ult. by the Rev. Mr. G. R. Livingston, Mr. 
Casper Geacer, to Mrs. EL1za Mowry, all of this city. 

On the 28th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Janeway, Mr Martin 
Lutz, to Miss ANN M‘GuUNAGEL, both of this ~ : 

On the 19th of April, by the Rev. Mr. Hurley, Mr. PE- 
TER Henal, to Miss Mary ANN TreRMAN; all of this 
city. 

On the 5th of June, by the Rev. Mr. Helfenstein, Mr. 
JoserH Burr, to Miss Sarah Pevsca, all of this city. 

On the 28th ult. by the Rev. Manning Force, Mr. Jonw 
CaLtvert, of this city, to Miss Many BENSTED, former-- 
ly of Burlington, N. J. 

On the 2Ist ult. by the Reve Mr. M‘Calla, O. De A. 
SANTANGELO, Esq. from Italy, to Miss Mary Huston; 
daughter of James Huston, Esq. deceased. 

On the 24th ult. by the Rev. J. R. Smith, Mr. Grorce 
LENTZ, to Miss Mary, daughter of the late John Worrall, 
all of Penn Township. 

On the f2th ult. by the Rev. P. F. Mayer, Mr. F. H. 
Wotre, of this city, to Miss WILHELMINA, daughter of 
Peter Kline, of the Northern Liberties. 

On the 15th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Comings, Mr. TxHos. 
Sorrow, merchant, of Boston, to Mrs. EL1ZA SNYDER, 
daughter of Robert Boggs, of this city. 

On the 28th ult. at New-York, Lieutenant GARRET M. 
Penpercrast, of the U. S. Navy, to Miss Virainia.D, 
Barkow, fourth daughter of Com. James Barron. 





DIED. 

On the $d inst. after a short illness, in the 20th year of 
her age, Hannan, daughter of Joseph Howell, of this 
city. ‘ s 

On Thursday, at the Asylum in Moyamensing, AN- 
DREW JOHN, son of Andrew Agnew. = 

On Friday afternoon, GeorGE, only son of G. Hig- 
gins, Teacher. 

On the 25th ult. Marcangr, inthe 38th year of her 
age, wife of Geo. McLeod, and daughter of Thos. Wilson. 

On the 2Ist ult. Mr. Joun WILLIAMS, in the 21st year 
of his age. = 

On the 24th ult. Mrs. Ex1zaBETH WALL, in the 72d 
year of her age. 

On the 27th ult. Mr. Henry OWENS, 
ness, a worthy citizen. 

On the vee ult. Mr. 
30th year of his age. es 

On the 27th alte at her mother’s residence in Fifth street, 
Miss Fiorinpa BERGER, aged 26 years, daughter of Pe- 
ter Berger, deceased, late merchant of Philadelphia. 

On the 2 Ist ult. Joun M‘Connicte, aged 38 years. 

On the 16th ult. at Woodbury; N. J. Mr. Cooper M. 
WELLS, formerly of Philadelphia, in the 27th year of his 


(atlas sxornine, the 2d thst Jacos Morean. 

At his residence in Bucks County, on the 2d inst. Mr. 
James E. WurrEBEAD, eldest son of James Whitehead, 
Esq. of this city. aie 

On the 2d inst. GEMIMA ANDERSON). 51 years. 

On the Ist inst. Mewes at New York, Gzorce D, 
WEED, late of Philadelphia. — ise ns 

On Monday morning, the 2d inst. of a lingering illness, 
in her 40th year, ALLICE pS consort of Sete Ge A 
Of a short indisposition, on Saturday morning Capt. 
Tuomas or the 63d year of his age, a native of 
Yorkshire, En . 

"bath v in the 35th year 


after a short ill- 


James Ryan, of this city, in the 


On the 28th ult. Col, Samusn Lapp, 





of his age. 
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TO THE MOON. 
Moon that looks down thro’ the silent deep, 
When brightly and calmly the waters sleep, 
Unfold what thou hast seen below, 
All o’er which the blue waves flow. 
Whether, as Fancy in visions light 
Has painted, there’s palaces fair and bright ? 
Or gems that in brilliancy can outvie, 
‘Those that around thee shine on high ? 
Say, are there halls where diamonds shine— 
Grottos of pearl, and coralline ? 
Thrones of amber ? emeralds green, 
More bright than any that man has seen ? 
Speak—as man fancies, do mermaids dwell 
Neath the sparkling wave, in some gem form’d cell ? 
Whose silver strains, whose.gentle song, 
To the ravish’d ear the gale brings along ? 
Bright Queen of Heaven! unfold to me, 
The beauties and wonders of the sea. 


Yes, there are beauties more fair than these, 
Hid from mortal gaze, ’neath the trackless seas : 
Gems more bright than the east can show, 

‘That. vie with the stars that around me glow. 
But Pve gaz’d on that which mortal eye 

Would close upon—’neath the ocean lie, 

The blanch’d cold corse of some shipwreck’d wight, 
Festering ’mid those jewels bright ; 

As tho’ in mockery they would cry, 

‘'There’s grandeur for those that among us lie.” 
And o’er him the flowers of the sea, 

Have grown as tho’ shroudless he should not be. 
Yes—yes, there are beauties from mortal view 
By the ocean hid—bvt terrors too. 

Nay—ask not all, lest the blood should freeze 

In list’ning—as by death’s withering breeze, 
‘When the storm-fiend o’er the ocean raves, 

And winds contend for the boundless waves ; 
When barques are wreck’d, and hapless men 
Perish-—I dare not view it then. 

Oh! then the horrors of the deep, 

The remembrance of beanty lulls to sleep. 
Nay—ask not more—from mortal view 

Weill hid are its beauties, and terrors too. SELIM. 


THE WISH. 
WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 
Some friends will wish thee free’d from care, 
And others joy and wealth ; 
And some would give those blessings rare, 
Long life and constant health. 


My wish for thee is better far, 
Than all they’ve given forth— 
A bosemthat shall ever bear 
A consciousness of worth. Q. B. 


THE POET’S SONG. 

Alas for me! a cloud has hung 

O’er all mine early days ; 
And if perehance a iw; has flung 

Across my path its rays, 
Pve wish’d that it had never been— 
For, like a flame at mr t seen, 
Ihave but found, when it hath past, 
A deeper darkness round me cast. 


Alas for me !—false hearts P’ve found, 
Where I had deem’d them true ; 
And stricken hopes lie all around 
Where’er I turn my view. 
There have been some that I have lov’d, 
And whose returning love I’ve prov’d 
Far above sounding words—but they 
Are dead and gone, and past away. 
Alas for me !—I cannot think 
Of happy moments fled ; 

















THE SOUVENIR. 





Or sigh to look o’er that dread brink 

Where sleep the countless dead. 
My joys have been by sorrows crushed ; 
My heart’s best sounds have all been hushed ; 
Its strings are strained, and so my grave 
Will welcome be—in earth or wave. 


Alas for me !—'tis pity, too, 
As youth is still mine own, 
That I should think as now I do, 
And know what I have known : 
But still I to this earth must oling, 
While brooks and trees and blossoms spring ; 
And while the sky, the rocks and sea, 
Are such sweet, silent friends to me. 


Europ. Mag. 





FAREWELL. 


‘¢ When eyes are beaming 

What never tongue might tell, 
When tears are streaming 

From their crystal cell ; 

When hands are linked that dread to part, 
And heart is met by throbbing heart, 
Oh! bitter, bitter is the smart 

Of them that bid farewell! 


‘When hope is chidden 

That fain of bliss would tell, 
And love forbidden 

In the breast to dwell ; 

When fettered by a viewless chain, 
Weturn and gaze, and turn again, 
Oh! death were mercy to the pain 

Of them that bid farewell!”—MS. 


INVOCATION TO RAIN. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


Descend, descend, O shower ! 
Thy liquid treasures o’er the meadows pour, 
And raise each drooping flower. 


Yon trees that late, in blooming pride, 
Adorned the lowly valley’s side, 
Thy moistening aid implore ; 
Yon bower round which the woodbine gay 
Its foliage twines in graceful play, 
Dejected droops, and seems to say, 
Descend, descend, O shower ! 


Ob iat ost then a ey ae oer aa 

But qui t ‘ostering ai 
And 4 ante monty , 

To every plant thy care extend, 

And haste, in plenteous streams descend, 
Oh balmy shower ! 


Yon herds that deck the mountain’s brow, 

And.those that range the plain below, 
Alike thy aid implore , 

Enfeebled by the noontide ray, 

O’er hill and dale they drooping stray, 

And heaven-ward turn the languid eye, 
That asks for thee, O shower! 


Oh let not nature plead in vain! 

Let not the flower that decks the plain 
In vain thy aid implore ; ‘ 

But haste, thy pearly treasures bring, 

Revive the herds, restore the spring, 

O’er earth her emerald mantle fling, 
And soft descend, O shower! 


While Health, by smiling Plenty crowned, 
Shall scatter all her stores around, 
And hail thy genial power. 





ON A LEAF FROM THE TOMB OF VIRGIL. 
BY SRS. HEMANS. 


And was thy home, pale withered thing, 
Beneath the rich blue southern sky ? 
Wert thou a nursling of the spring, 
The winds and suns of glorious Italy ? 


Those suns in golden light, e’en now, 
Look o’er the Poet’s lonely grave ; 
Those winds are breathing soft, but thou, 
Answering their whisper, there no more shalt wave. 


The flowers o’er Posilippo’s brow 
May cluster in their pale bloom, 
But on the o’ershadowing Llex-bough, 
The breezy place.is void, by Virgil’s tomb. 


The place is void—oh! none on earth, 
This 


crowded earth, may so remain, 
Save that which souls of loftiest birth ; 
Leave when they part, their brighter home to gain. 
Another leaf ere now hath sprung, 
On the stem which once was thine— 
When another strain be sung ? 
Like his, whose dust has made that spot a shrine? 
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FACETIZ. 
“¢ Some odd quirks, and remnants of wit.—Snaxs. 


A celebrated wit made one of his happiest jokes 
when he heard that Bishop, who had been sent to 
Portsmouth, preparatory to transportation for life, 
had escaped. ‘* Now, Sir,” said he “he must 
have been an rch Bishop to do that, and yet his 
dislike to the See is quite unaccountable.” 





Col. Bodens, who was very fat, being accosted 
by aman to whom he owed money, with a how- 
do-ye-do? ‘* Pretty well, thank you; you find 7 
hold my own.” Yes, (rejeined the other,) and 
mine too, to my sorrow.” 


I once heard a gentleman make a very witty re- 
ply to one who asserted that he did not believe 
there was a truly honest man in the whole world :— 
“Sir,” said he, “it is quite impossible that any 
one man should know all the world, but it is quite 
possible that some one man may know himself.” 





If we speak well or ill of ourselves, we show but less of 
our wit, the more we would show it. For, if we would 
speak well of ourselves, we but provoke the world, which 
loves contradiction, into a scrutiny of our faults; if we 
speak ill of ourselves, ’tis understood that we do it that 
others may think well of us. 


As your most greedy eaters seldom breed much fat, so 
our pedants, that are proud of tumbling over a great many 
ks, as rarely make any advance in knowledge ; since 
our heads, like our stomachs, being over-crammed, can 
but ill perform the office of digestion. 


Authors and readers both do each other justice: the first 
damn the ignorance and injustice of the world, and the 
other the ignorance and vanity of the author : so that if the 


first pay the other off with wrong sense, or false wit, the 


other requites them with false pm Bae 





Absence lessens small p and i 8 great 0 
as the wind extinguishes tapers and kindles ral ne 








It is impossible that an ill-natured man can haye a pub- 


lic spirit, for how should he love ten thonsand men who. */ 
“4 


never loved one? 





Three honest men ean never meet togetherto be merry, 
but the Devil sends a friend of his own, to prevent their 
falling asleep. 





There is a constitutional, as well as philosophical indif- 
— which may properly enough be called natura] phi- 
phy: 


This age will serve to make a very pretty farce for the 
next, if it have any wit at all to make use of it. 


ENIGMAS. 
A kind of crown much used of old 
My name most truly will unfold ; 
Read back or forward still the same : 
Now surely you'll find out my name. 


A word there is of plural number, 
Foe to peace and tranquil slumber ; 
Add but to this the letter s, 
“7 And (though strange the metamorphosis) 
~ There now will meet your wondering view, 
One = transformed to two ; 
Plural is plural now no more, 
a And sweet what bitter was before. 
EPIGRAM. 
THE LIKENESS INCOMPLETE. 
Ned would liken himself to Achilles of old, 
I hope he’ll admit of a single correction ; 
In his heel lay Achilles’ danger, we’re told, 
Whilst Wed in his heels finds his only protection. 
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